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ABSTRACT 

Examining parent-child support patterns over the 
life-course reveals variations in who plays the predominant provider 
and receiver roles. Although children can expect to play a minimal 
role in supporting their parents until the parents reach old age, a 
divorce in the parents' middle years may lead them to call on their 
children for help. Male (N>16) and female (N«16) college students who 
had experienced the divorce of their parents completed questionnaires 
about patterns of family support. In follow-up questionnaires, the 
students rated changes in the amount of support they both give and 
receive from parents, siblings, and grandparents. Questions focused 
on financial support, emotional support, and provision of goods and 
services. The results revealed that the majority of sons and 
daughters experienced altered patterns of exchange with their parents 
following divorce. Generally, their exchange relationships 
intensified, as both parents and children increased the assistance 
they provided one another. The analyses suggested that the gender of 
the child influenced post-divorce patterns of support; sons were more 
likely than daughters to increase the support they received from 
their parents following divorce. The gender of the parent also 
emerged as an important determinant of post-divorce exchange 
patterns. (NRB) 
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YOUNG ADULTS I 'J PATTERNS OF INTERCEMERATIOMAL ^XCIIAMGE: 
THE EFFECTS OF PARENTAL DIVORCE 



There is gonoral agreement that families today can be described 
as "nodifieci extsndad families" (Litwak, 1965). This term illustrates 
tho fact that although family units are housed independently, they 
Gtill renain connected and orovide important support in times of need. 
Via fin'l hitjh levels of interdependence among adults in modern 
fa^iiilies, with the central connection being that of the parent-child 
1 ink (.ShaJi=»s, 197'J) . 

Exa. .lining parent ?hild support patterns over the life-course, we 
SQG variation in v/ho nlays the predoninant "providei:" and "receiver" 
roles. Prevailing patterns of parent-child exchange are certainly 
gov?.»rnol by social timetables. In early childhood, parents are 
oxoected to be the predominant oroviders for their children. And, 
becnur.o -^onbers of our society subscribe to the norm of reciprocity 
(Goal Iner, 1950), we anticipate that at soma point later in life the 
flov/ of -jiDoort between oarents and children will gradually change, 
.';uc;i ch-in)03 in suo-T^ort Patterns aro frequently observed in the 
c iil Iron's -niJ.Ue ago md lit^r years as they begin to assume the role 
(..•'* cir?- iiv"»r for their ngrentn (Broiy, 19B1). fUenkner (ig^'S) uses 
t'A-^ tr>r • miturity" to in-licTte thnt adult children acj 

0 r ^••). : r.-' tf) ro"i ->roc.T te earlier sunoort fro-n their oarf^nts an 1 acrcoot 

1 • 1 • r 1 • i n 1 ^ ^ n 1 n : ■ f r o n t. h o "i , 
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HoW5v6r, earlier in childran's adult years, parent-child roles 
iS^?^^ ^-V^A^^^y that v/hen offspring re-^ch adulthood, - 

thore i?3 a ronogot ie^ t i on of exchange relationships. Parents anl 
dhilclren are reasssessing the flow of assistance on various dimensions 
or exchanyo in their relationship and testing new limits with royard 
to what they may request and expect from one another (Turner, 1973) , 

The nature of the young adult world generally ensures that 
renofjiation will be a gradual process. Typically offspring are eased 
into roltia of greater independence and responsibility for themselves. 
For oxamole, we may see young adults gaining some independence by 
living away from their parents' home, yet the parents may still 
provide a large share of their financial resources. Such assistance 
fro'i parents has been documented even after adult children marry 
(Adams, 1963; Mill & Associates, 1970). Troll (1971) suggests that as 
long ar, narants have the available resources, they will continue to 
servo nrivirily aa providers rather than recipients of support from 
their children. Therefore, children can expect to ':>lay a minimal role 
in 'uionortinj th^ir oarents until the parents re^ch old age. At that 
tine, 5irentr,' su:5nly of resources may decrease, and their need«=, 
OTtL i cul ar ly Cor services and emotional suoaort, may irjcce^se. 

Th --re? are unexoocte 1 transitions, however, which ma/ confront 
■"irunts t vl chillron, anl unset the nor^^l "t im9sch3dul es" in their 
r • ' 1 1 1 1 o-i.jh i -1 , ')iv5rc(D is one sue!-! transition, benuse it TonGr^lly 
i -iv -t 1 1 ifMt: loil of fimncial stnin ani e-^otioml stress. 

' rf :)r-^, i is li'^olv to bo ono -^xoorionce which alters i n'J i v i iua 1 s ' 
» -il — / t' i-.uTt vii 'ionb<-^rT. Th r ? o.ioor a MrosTos ho; oarentil 
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MjlXvocca affects paitterns . of . exchange for young adults. A divorce in = 
parents' ^nirl-aie yGacs may load patents to call on their children 



.... ... 



3^^^^^^^^ hulp. l^or/yo'in'i adults, sudden requests for help front parents may 
"^"^ dii^rupt the gradual nature of the ronogiation process discussed above. 
Parents' nssd for support may require accelerated reversal of earlier 
exchan-je oatterns. Such requests for early filial tiaturity may create 
problofT^s for young adults because they are called upon to provide 
support Cor oarents well before the time in their lives when such 
roJiponsibi lit ios are expected, 

Kvidenco fron a study of cou'*>les divorcing in mid-life, (Hagestad 
& Smyer, 19152; Mayestad, Smyer & Stierman, 1934) suggests that parents 
do in fact turn to their adult children for help iuring the divorce 
process. In fact, several respondents in that study expressed concern 
that tnoir own needs for help might interfere with their children's 
ability to oro'jress with their own adult lives. This was particularly 
the ca-e for -nothers. 

The central nurpose of this oaper is to explore the nature of 
r>3st-d i vorce support patterns, focusing specifically on how 
i nt.:?r-ienorat ional exchanges change and what tyoes of suoport are nost 
li's?ly to chnnjs. Both oarent-child and grandoarent-gr andch i Id 
col.itions .-jre considert?d. In addition, the qonder of the young adult 
will be is?;osse1 -is a factor which shaoes saooort oatterns following 
livor -o. ■:o-'-:!r\ hivo boen called the "l^ i n-keooer s" of fanilior,. They 
ft- |u?n'.ly oIt/ thTf role of fanily -nediator (Haao'^tad et al. , 1*)H4) 
111 'ivv c.'^^trU in naintainin-j ti^s between g3nc'ration3 (Ada^is, 196R), 
'.■•i-n -• r -)us .;tu.li'^3 havo r;-;voaloi that 'liu-jhtori arn the -najor :»ourc3 of 
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feihj^ln for their older parents (!5rody, 1984; Lopata, 1973; Treas, 1977; 
.^^Mroll, X9B2) . It may that gender is al§6 influence on T 

- 5^^^^ adults' r osponsiveness to 'parents' needs for support following 

~ • ■ - ~ ■ - ...... , . . ...... ... , . , . 

divorce, 

I|: In suinnary, the work presented here addresses two questions: 



First, how does divorce alter patterns of family exchange for young 
aJ"lts? Second, are there gender differences in such changes? 



THE STUDY 



The oarticioants for this exploratory study of parental divorce 
in young adulthood were solicited fron undergraduate classes at a 
large state university. Twenty-one women and eighteen -nen, all 
between ths ages of 13 and 23, volunteered to complete the study 
lUGfitionn^ ire and participate in a follow-up inter»^iew. All of these 
rjtui^ats had experienced the divorce of their parents three years or 
Igs.s orior to the study. 

An oarlijr reoort fron this project iiscussed how many of these 
stuJeiits exoeriencGi .significant disruotion.s as a result of the 
-livorcc (Coonr/, VAock, Snyer & Maiesta'l, 1934). This naner focu.ges 
on oily 32 -non anl l^i wo nen) of the original 39 oart icinants, 

Tt v.ti? students re.snon le«'i to a follow-u;") Tiailei questionnaire which 

Tiiout. :")ittf.'rm of t'mily sunoort, 
• •■'0" : )•; 

In th : [d 1 1 o'.v-ir:) ']ugt t i onna 1 ro, tne stu-Jents wore asko.l to rnto 
i:' .T-.ount of i'\-)">">rt t'i?y i^oth livo ani coercive? fro-n 
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■p^acentSi siblings iiicl gran.%i rents. The types of supf>ort identified 

. ^ ^ .. .._ .. .. _ . _ ... 

XMjftQ-th aciaptect froni Hi IJU an^ associates' (1973) study of : 

■.3f'r.v._ . . 

^:5^icthrGo-gon©ration families. Questionv<5 focused on financial support, 
GiTiotional support and provision of goods or serviceSt Respondents 
separately rated changes in the receipt and provision of the above 
types of support, with particular fan?.ily members, as having: 



1 - decreased a gr-^at deal since the divorce. 

2 - decreased somewhat since the divorce. 

3 - not changed since the divorce. 

4 - increased somewhat since the divorce. 

5 - increased a great deal since the divorce. 




It is i,T\portant to keep in nind that scores represented type and 
dogreo of parceived change in each support area with each family 
rne^ber. Vhey did not represent absolute levels of supportive 
behavi or. 



■•xchnn^r' R:?l,ition5 With Parents - 

7ho discussion of result-s vn 1 1 be quideJ by the two questions 
cuso-l ahove: Are o.ittarns of exchan<7o between r^arents nnd you.n j 
T lnl t offs'^rin.} nLtorol foLlowin-j Jivorco? And, are there -1 i f f erencG.3 
h.-'i:...'o<'Mi <^anry Uuqhtors in these post-divorce Datterns? 

\ c L J.ss i f icit i on .schone was devise.] to ca te-jor i individuals 
■.vit'i r .'iir! to c nn jos in both rocoiot ani ocovision of suooort v/i th 
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:i2^^acn parent. Respondents could have experienced one t the following 



divorce: 

. ^^^^ ...... ....... ^ ..... . . . . . ... 

%■ ■ - T ntensi f ication - Both receipt and provision of support 

i ncreasGfJ, 

- Decreased Involvennent - Both receipt and provision of 
su;>port decreased. 

- Unreciprocated Provision of Support - Provision of 
support for tho parent increased while there was no change or a 
docreasa in receipt of support. 

- Unreciprocated l^eceint of Support - Receipt of support 
froTi the parent increased while there was no change or a decrease in 
provision of sunoort. 

Those experiencing no changes in either receipt or provision of 
support v^ere out in the "No Change" category. The classification 
sch3'ne v;as collapsed across types of supoort, so that categories 
roore.gented patterns of exchange in general, rather than for specific 
doTia ins. 

7abl3 Onr—A shows how sons and daughters s-iw exchange patterns 
t'loir mothers c'lanqe following the divorce, Co'iparable lata for 
youni a.lults ani th:»ir fathers are presented in Table One-n. 
Kxi-nimtion of both tibles .shows that the majority of sons ,ind 
liu'ator-; e>:porionc'jd altered oattor.ns of exchange with their p.ircnts 
f o 1 1 v.-.' i trj liv;orc-?. Thi-r^^ were only three cnses whore no ch-n je in 
uxjiin;? -nttcu'TS with one of tho oaront:; was rooorto.l. For the.^e two 
1 r.rj -It t:; an-i one son exdianqo was a I tore i witn t'ls other oaront, 
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jii^Uowovdir, Therefore, norlo of the respondents escaped altered oxchangs? 
^?-^'>.titt3rns with their parontf? following divorce. 

Emotional support v/ar. the rjiost frequently mentioned type of 
su-iport that both jsons and daughters increasingly provided for their 
motherr. and fathers. This finding was expected since young adult 
students probably have limited material resources (G,g, goods and 
.T>or»c?y) to share. And, because most of them ?re living away frooi their 
Pdront's nine months of the year, they are probably unable to provide 
service?; on a regular bar.is. Different typos of support v/ere 
incroa^Jinqly roceivod from parents by sons and daughters, however. 
The greatest percentage of daughters received increases in services 
from tiioir mothers and emotional support from their fathers. Sons, on 
tie other hand, were most likely to reoort increases in emotional 
suooort from their mothers and financial support from their fathers. 
The greater likelihood of cross-gender increases in emotional supoort 
.iiy su'jgost that ore-divorce levels of emotional surjport between 
s.i~ie-sox oaront ani child were already high, leaving little rod for 
i.-iorov.«'r'n t. The fact that mothers increased provision of services 
and f ith?rs orovi^iion of money may reflect differences in the types of 
roqo'ircon th-" two oarents have grt?atf?st access to following divorce 
(Hane-;t»i, Smyer & Stiormsn, 19^]4). 

Vt^ -niiority of ilterations in exchringe relationshio.s were toward 
n '•'^n ; i f i rrn t i on ■) C th ? oxchnnge '■>ond5 for sons and daughters, '"*.oth 
>:)n; mi lTU!ht-;^rs, however, were -noro lil;oly to reoort 
1 nr •-»v-. i r i n t i (jn in o;;c^i3njo with thoir 'nothors than their fntherr,, in 
")n'r)r.t., ' "•r.'T:3'-rl 1 nvo 1 vo^n-'-'nt wTr; loro likoly to occur with fathors 
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r;]tb-in mothers. This difference, hov/ever, was totally accounted for by 
;;i2?v»«'J hters. One son reported decreased involvdment with his mother an<i 
one with his father. No daughters roporteJ decreased involvement with 
their mothers, while five daughters did so in the relationship with 
thair fathers. 

In six cases, exchange relations were altered in the direction of 
the children increasing their provision of support more than they 
exi>erienced increased receipt of support from a parent. There were 
fc?w gender differences in this type of unreciprocated provision of 
su.7port, as threa sons and three daughters experienced this type of 
altered exchmge following divorce. It is important to point out that 
all but one of the cases of unreciprocated provision of support by the 
young adults were experienced in relation to their mothers. The 
exception involved a young woman who experienced an unreciprocated 
increased in supnort for Ov,th her parents. This finding, along with 
the ton lr»ncy for intensification to occur more with mothers than 
fathers, may sugg3st that mothers are in greater need of support than 
C.ith.»ra Colloving Uvorce. Alternatively, these finlings may suggest 
that lotners are more effective and/or v/illing than fathers to seek 

fron Canily m'^'nb.^rs. L'rovious work by Hagestad, Smyer ani 
.>ti>ri:j"> (l'.'34) found that middlo-njo divorcing nen were loss likely 
t .v") non to re-iort CriH inq on f a^ni Iv -na-n lers for heln during th-2 
i i vo cc > ' >r o'."? '>.s , 

7vT-' wrro nine ca-^es of ex^ hngv' relations where a lul t chil lren 
in^r 'n"?'! rccr^i 't of rjuooort fron a oart^-it v;ithout increasini their 
"•cvi ;• )n ) '' T-.i -loort for tv.it iirr'nt, Six of t loso ca.ios involv.'l 
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-3<3ns, Tho trend for sons to experience unreciprocated recoipt o£ 
■su{>port from a parent was particularly stronrj in relation to their 
fathers. Four of the six castas of unreciprocated receipt of support 
"ot sons v;erG fro^n their fathers only, and two cases were from both 
the mother and father. For the dauc}htars, two of the three cases of 
unrociprocatod ro-oipt oC support were fro.ii their mothers and one was 
fro'ti a father. Here again, it appears that fathers may have more 
available rcriources than mothers, as they wore more likely to orovide 
unreciprocated support for their children, particularly in the form of 
money and qoo^^s. 

In sunnary, both sons and daughters were subject to new patterns 
of exchange of suooort with at least one parent followina divorce. 
Gonecally, their exchange relationships intensified, as both parents 
ani children increased the assistance they provided one another. 
Intensification of exchanqe relations occurred more often for mothers 
than fathers. The deterioration of exchan^je bonds occurred less 
f re lu-^itly , with the majority of such cases involvino fathers and 

« 

:}.ij|hterr.. .'hon unrecinrocated increases in su'")port for oarents 
occur r"":!, it was -nore likelv to be in provision of supnort for 
mt'nocri, for both sons nnd dauyhtf^rs, and in receiot of sunoort fron 
fithors, particularly for sons, 

'?■.•)■■} InterTCtion oC tho two oxchanno patterns that resulted with 
■:otM'>r'i r.ithv>r.s follovin ? iivorcc, orovi les a ^ore co^iolGte 

•>iclur • of thf?r,o youn-j alults' oon t- 1 i vorco experiences. All five of 
1 1<.' iiuintor:; an 1 tho one son who decroisol involvement with t'i?ir 
fi'v.Tw int.>mified relations witi thc>ir -mothers. Si-^ii 1 ir ly , the one 
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;:^v; . son Who dacroased involvement with his mother intensified the exchange 

stron^j tios v;ith ono parent may have resulted in soitie tyt>e of 
compensatory intensification with the other parent. Or, extretie 
intGnnification of bonds with one parent may have led to the 
dissolution of exchange relations with the other parent. In either 
cii'jKi, none of those young adults experienced total loss of involvement 
with both of their parents followino divorce. 

Inten.-ii f ication of exchange relationships with both parents v;as 
aioro likely to occur for sons than for daughters. It appears that 
daughters discriminated more than sons between thoir mothers and 
fathers in their post-divorce relations. A report of intensification 
with one parent was more likely for sons than daught<=)rs to indicate 
intensification with the other oarent as well. Over half of reports 
of intons i f ication by sons involved intensification with both parents. 
Foe Uauqhtf^rs, only one-third of reports of intensification were 
r^'jiriinq intensification with both parents, 

\n o-(ual number of sons and daughters intensified exchange 
coL:^tioT? with nno oarent, while increasing unraci or ocatod orovision 
of r?u'-v:)ort for the other narent (in all cases the 'nothor) , More sons 
t i m J.iu I 1 torn inten.iifiol exchinge relations with one -Parent while 
i ncr H in i u-tl ?ci ■)rocTte.i rocoiot of suonort froi the other narent, 
7p'r'-> •/- ; \ tr'> vl "^or both r,onr^ and daughters to receive 
■\'^r. ■i">c-\t--' \ i ncr .'?.i.3gk in suo'iort Cro-'i tho ■.■>.irent of the laTie sex. 
".' 1 i i tr.-n ' nrticulirly strong Tor non.s. Overall, it anoenrr; that 

^ U ivM'-. v;e r •• ^or li!;ely than fithc-rr; to be the t.irnet of oos t-'U vorce 
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.J^V- , 

{ziB^s^:^^k'-^-^^ - 




^<-^;itji3ncj« in exchange relation^, for both song and daughters. While most 



exchange was reciprocal, any -imbalances -wexis towarxJ . ... . 

.. .,;^i?^t/rvr = ■:^ ^ • ■ ■ ....... .. , .... 

?-f^^Funreciorocated rscoiDt of support by the mothers. Fathers were more 



if^^likoiy to be the providers of unreciprocated support for their 



children. 

inxchnngo ^^olations With Grandparents 

Ten of the 16 men in the sample, and 14 of the 16 women had at 
least ono surviving paternal grandparent. Comparably, 11 of the 16 
men and 14 of the 16 woinen had a living maternal grandparent. These 
subiroups of men and women with surviving grandparents were included 
in the following analyses. The same classification scheme that was 
used with the oacent data was emplo, ^ for data on grandparents. 
Tables Two-r and Two-B present percontage breakdowns for each type of 
altered exchange for oaternal and maternal grandparents, respectively. 
Bec;au!;e the same grandson.-s and granddaughters are not necessarily 
rer^resented in each table, the interaction of patterns betv;een the two 
s i Io:j o': the family are not addressed here. 

in.-J laughters wore more likely than grandsons to alter exchange 
r .-.'lit ions with their grandparents following divorce. However, this 
diffur(?noe is almost totally accounted for by the oattorns that 
oior-jel with thair naternal granrlparents. While 53 percent of 
'J r in .lo')n:j ml r)c?rcont of -jranidaucjhters oxoerienced change in 
t^x/h-TO ! ? roLntions with paternal grandparents, 55 percent of grandsons 
in-^ 7 0 -Torcent of: g ran'ldaujh tors r'^oortod altered exchange relations 
with tToir mtorml gran .loirents. This difference in the latter two 
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fi-jjc^Ja ir, illustrated in the intensification column of th© table 
i5;^^our. Who percent more granddaughters than grandsons 

intonsifiod relations with their maternal grandparents. 

Similar to results obtained v;ith the parents, granddaughters were 
more? likely than grandsons to differentiate betvveen maternal and 
paternal grandparents in post-divorce exchange relations. Comparing 
t:iL>lt>s for maternal and paternal grandparents, somewhat similar 
percentages of grandsons fall into the various categories of exchange 
in the two tables. However, for granddaughters, the figures are much 
more divergent. 

Emotional support was the type of help most frequently altered 
between grandparents and grandchildren following divorce. 
Grandchildren reported increases in provision of services for their 
grandparents as the second most frequent change in support. On the 
receiving end, increases in the receipt of money was second to receipt 
of emotional support from grandparents, 

srn".\RY AND oincnssioM 

In qanoral, the malyses suggest that gen.ier of the child did 
'i.ivo ijono inriuonce on post-divorce patterns of 55ur5port. Sons were 
loro li!;ely than dau'jhters to increase tht? supoort they received from 
th:^ir nireiits followinj divorce. Also, the incremed supoort they 
]on-'rill7 received was cither e^iotionil or financial suooort, while 
I T.] ih ti.'rr, 'f.ithor<? 1 more e^notional suooort .in'3 services. Sons were 
tIj') likely than diuqhtors to .liscrininito betv/ecn their not'icrs 

mi rTtvr?>:s in Dost-divorce exch.Tn'!': onttern:;, T'le genior of the 
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parent also emer^jed as an important determinant of post-divorce 
Qxchancje patterns. Not only did mothers and fathers provide different 
f/per; of support for their children, they were not equally 
discr i.Tji nating in the support they gave to male and fe:Tiale children. 
There was a strong tendency for fathers of sons to increase their 
provision of support and fathers of daughters to decrease the support 
they provided, for mothers, the gender of the child was not as 
influGHcial in determining post-divorce patterns: the oatterns of 
support for mothers of daughters and sons were generally quite 
similar, Fin-illy, mothera were more often the recipients of support 
than fathers, from both sons and daughters. 

Exchange relations were more likely to be altered with parents 
tiian grandparents following divorce, yet a sizable proportion of both 
gran.lsons ani granldaughters did alter exchange relations with the 
ol'l-jr generation. Exchange relations with the maternal side of the 
faiii ly aTjpaared to be more sensitive to change following divorce. 
This ton-lency v/as particularly strong for granddaughters, 

.vc recojnize that oi)serv^d changes in family support patterns may 
M ivo occurre.l because of the third generations' move into adulthood, 
rit:ior tnii i^er-niifi--' of the divorce. Without a control groun of young 
iiult3 fron intact families, we cannot untangle the effects due to age 
•ml t'lose diK' to divorce. Yet, the exploratory nature of this study 
1 M ■>-i il.vitifv issues to be addressed in future research which will 
inciu^i^ 1 control grouo. Furthermore, the gender iiCferences an.l 
v.iri.itio-1 in oitterns between mothers -\n-l f-ithers, rind maternnl ani 
nit-^rml ir in-loarontr; su'riostr. thit th>ire may b3 other factors ah work 
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here, beyond acjs-related changes in exchanga rcslationships. 

The discussion of these results will focus briefly on three 



1. Gender differences in young adults' experience 
with exchange following this family transition. 

2. Intensification of patrilineal bonds. 

3. Implications of post-divorce exchange patterns 
for the futuL3 life-course of young adults. 



Cender Differences 

These data suggest that sons and daughters are affected 
differently and respond differently to family change. The fact that 
sons benefittel more than daughters from post-divorce support froti 
thoir fathers and daughters reported more decreases than sons in 
support fro.-n their fathers was expected. An earlier report from this 
s.ne oroject (Cooney, et al., 1904) indicated that daughters 
exnerienced a great deal more disruotion in relations with their 
fithots following divorce than sons did. Therefore, daughters were 
not exiiGctol to be recioients of increased support from their fathers. 
Mrjo, tTis finlin-j may relate to prior evidence that daughters report 
nor.^ anjor at thoir fathers than sons do following divorce (Coonoy et 
•il., 19"M). Tho I. or!: by Fine, Morolani an] Srhwebol (19:J3), connirinq 
vojn I jUiltr, Cro.n intact an.l r ly- i i vorce fa-nilies on varioufs 
>u- >Mt-chili r-jctors ^Iso shodr, sor\e li'iht on this i^sue. They found 
that -.viilo HOC i o-ocono nic status was not related to the nature of 
V, -;t- 1 i voc ••> rith3r-c'iiM rolationshio;^ , it w-ir, rolato'J to the? ]r?vol 
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of anger subjects roportod towards their fathers following divorce. 
Children from lower socioecononiic backgrounds reported higher levels 
of an-j3r at their fathers. These authors suggest that adult children 
.nay be angry with their fathers because of perceived changes in 
standarls of living following the divorce. This argument gathers 
supoort from our findings. Not only were daughters more likely to be 
angry with their fathers, they were also less likely than sons to 
expr^rionce increased support fro:n their fathers and more likely than 
sons to experience decreased support following divorce. 

The fact that sons were less likely to increase provision of 
supr>ort than daughters following divorce may be explained by 
diff4^rencos betv/een the genders in their socioemot ion<al foci during 
early adulthood. Gilligan (1982) suggests that men's decisions and 
ri.?l»aviors in adulthood center on iniep^ndence and achievement, while 
v;onen's concerns center on maintaining connections with others. While 
ncMi focuT on rights, v;o:Tien concentrate on responsibilities. It is 
oossihlo th-it wcTien's increased support for parents and their 
1 nlionri i r i ca t i on of exchanrjGS with granip.ironts following divorce are 
i 1 lustritioiig of lh3ir concern for connections. Meanwhile, one young 
i.m' '5 roTi'?nt illustritec] his emphasis on his right to receive 
su:>-iort, 'vithou'-jh ho was not sooaking to h s father following the 
livorco 'k H' not reject his father's financial help: "...I always 
nii .-.') n- '.jni^ c?Ito in th? fniiily relay tie message that I needed nonoy. 
7.1 >rc .icr^ -tointi wner'-" I was just goinj- to say 'to hell with you oal 
(fit'inr) - r don't want your lamn money'...". Yet, he wont on to say 
t ilt h- ajr<.'.'] /it'i his mother that his dil '1 i 1 owe it to him to nay 
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foe his collegG education. 

Si:nilar to the explanation above, women's roles as kin-kaepers 
ware reflected by their relatively greater resoonsiveness than men to 
parents and grandparents following the divorce. Their assistance did 
not go unreciprocated in most cases, however, since they generally 
experienced increased receipt of support, especially froiti female 
f ani ly members. 

Intensification of Matrilineal Bonds 

For those interested in intergenerational relations the 
strengthened link between young women and their maternal grandparents 
followinrj divorce is of interest. Previous work by Cherlin and 
associates (Cherlin et al. , 1934) also reports a greater likelihood of 
increased assistance and more contact with maternal than paternal 
'J randpirents following divorce. Cherlin and his colleagues attribute 
this difference in assistance to the fact that women generally have 
custody of t^ieir children followin;] divorce, and thus receive 
.jr.nistinco from thoir oarents. This argument seems to suggest that if 
men hal custoly, the children would also maintain stroncj ties with 
^T.-'ir •■j.it-.ornil j ran io-irents and obtain supoort from them. 

•Lvioatil (l''H4) does not consider custoly to be the critical 
Cictor at .-/ork in the weakened ties to oaterml kin. leather, she 
.~.u I ! "-.ts i'\-\t th-^ loss of o^ternal linea^o contict an:l the maintenance 
if "itrilin)!! ties reflect wompn'n role?i as family k i n-keo^orr, , 
•OT'i nim i-.: fnily rolntions ni contact for both sides of the 
fa iil/, '..h i coinlo Hvorcos, accor.Unj to Hagcntai, th^ man miv 
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4 lose his kin-keeper, VUthout the guidance of his wife even his 
.,"3^,.s-:,r ancJ contact with his parents might suffer. 

C Certainly our group of young adults v;as not subject to custody 

'v,^ decisions. Yet, v^e saw the intensification of matrilineal bonds for 
: younrj wo-.nen. It appears that their kin-keeping abilities and those of 
their mothers allowed them to hold onto their relationships with their 
!^iatornal grandparents. At the same time we were more likely to 
observe decreased involve.nent with the paternal lineage for worsen. 
Earlier results from this project report that daughters were more 
1 likely than sons to improve relations with their mothers following 
divorce (Cooney et al., 1984). The results presented here suggest 
that the intensification of mother-daughter bonds extends up the 
gonerational ladder as well. Of the 14 women with surviving maternal 
grandparents, all but one experienced some type of increased 
involve^Tient (either in receiving and/or providing support) with their 
notherr* following divorce. For 1(^ of these 13 women (7 7%) there was 
also intonr,i f icat ion of bonds or increased provision or receipt of 
r;un)OL-t fro.i patrilineal grandparents following divorce. As Hagostad 
{19H^>) states elsowhero, it apooars that the quality of 
'jranJparcnt-grandchi Id bonis depends on the work of the middle 
gonocation kin keeper - the mother. Furthermore, this matrilineal 
f oci; ^ i T illustrated by the fact that the young women in the sample 
ill ro:'or tp.J that most change with their maternal grandparents was in 
thoir r -? 1 1 1 ion ih i o with the grandmother, even v/hen the grandfather was 
'•i L i II 1 i V i n 'I . 
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Implications For The Future Life Course 

Cartainly, the alteretl exchange patterns observed ia this group 
of youno adults, particularly with reoarcJ to women's strengthened 
bonds vnth their parents and grandparents, raise some questions about 
their life course. Our results suggest that the strong bonds between 
mothers and daughters may create future strain for daughters for two 
reasons. First, mothers may require more assistance than fathers 
following divorce. Therefore, a daughter's closeness to her mother 
■nay leave her in a position of vulnerability v/hen her mother needs 
help. Second, it appears that mothers are much more likely than 
fathers to be effective at seeking help, which increases daughters* 
chances of being called upon to serve as providers for^ their mothers. 
The co.i:nont of one young woman (clas ified an unreciprocated provider 
of suonort to both parents) depicts her apprehension for parent-caring 
in h3r future: "Sometimes I think about what she's (mother) going to 
;lo Like later on btjcnuse she does have arthri tis. Suppose something 
would haopen like if she couldn't walk or something. I know that I 
could nover - I don't want my parents to live with me and that's just 
thTt! I'^ not going to spend my life taking care of my parents and 
:;o not i,.Tos I think tinat my mother would expect me to." This same v;oman 
nil alroady oxoressod 'lor mother's disappointment that she had chosen 
to )o ^•^^■\y to collcqe rather than stay at home and attend a local 
m:a'io 1 , 

">vori!l, it onoars fron our results that so~ie oC thoso young 
w')-ipn .1 u'.? ilrevly enorned as family kin-keeoers in early adulthood, 
■"t-/ w;>r • ■^')rc' li!coly than youn) '^en to resoond to divorcf? by 
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increasing the levels of support they were providing for fa-^ily 
meinbers. What impact this will have on their future lifo-coursa is 
" lestionable. Whatever consequences it does create, however, will 
suroly havo repercussions for the lives of other faniily members, due 
to ths interdependence of lives (Pruchno, Blow & Smyer, 1984) • Thus, 
the divorce in one generation may alter adult life careers and 
exch^inqe patterns in throe generations. 
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TABLE ONE-A 





POST-DIVORCE EXCHANGE WITH MOTHERS 








Freqaehetes 




• • 




incensiz icabion uecreasea unreciprocawea 

Involvement Giving 


unreciprocatea 
Receiving 


NO 

Change 


Daughters 


10 0 3 


2 


1 










Sons 


10 1 3 


2 


0 


n>16 


• 








TABLE ONE-B 








POST- DIVORCE EXCHANGE WITH FATHERS 








Frequencies 




• 




Involvement Giving 


TT VI 1 V* ^> ^% 9 ^ 

unreciproca usu 
Receiving 


no 
Change 


Daughters 


8 5 1 


1 


1 


n=16 









Sons 8 10 6 1 

n=16 
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TABLE TWO-A 

POST-DIVORCE EXCHANGE WITH PATERNAL GRANDPARENTS 

Frequencies 



Intensification 


Decreased 
Involvement 


UnreciDrocated 
Giving 


Receiving 


No • 

Change 


Granddaughters 29% 


14% 


0% 


7% 


50% 


n=14 








Grandsons 40% 
n=10 


0% 

• 


0% 


10% 


50% 



TABLE TWO-B 

POST-DIVORCE ^.XCHANGE WITH MATERNAL GRANDPARENTS 

Frequencies* 



Intensification 


Decreased 
Involvement 


Unreciprocated 
Giving 


Unreciprocated 
Receiving 


No 
Change 


Granddaughters 71% 


0% 


0% 


7% 


21% 


n=14 










Grandsons 27% 


9% 


9% 


9% 


45% 


n=ll 


• 









♦Percentages may not add to 100% due to rounding, 
ERiC 2 b 



